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SALARIES AND PENSIONS! 


fre half hour which President Johnson 
indly allotted me as chairman of the 


mmittee of the N. E. A. 


1 pensions, will be divided into three 


on salaries, ten 


minutes will be given to an in 


irts. ‘ive 


luetory statement by myself, twenty 
es to a discussion of pensions for pub 
by Clyde Furst, secre 
the 
Téaching, and five minutes 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, 


Edueation. 


Foundation for 


~rle 


+4 + yy 
tatemen WD 


brief s 
S. Commissioner of 
the appointment of the committee 
1911, there has 


been published by the committee, or by the 


imed above in October of 


U.S. Bureau of Education in cooperation 


l 


with it, about one thousand pages of litera 


on teachers’ salaries. The re- 
port of January, 1913, on teachers’ salaries 
d cost of living was an extensive study 


of economie conditions of teachers in four 
representative cities in different parts of 
Cincinnati, New 
Itaven, Atlanta and Denver. Bulletin No. 
16, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1914, on the 
of de- 


tailed statement of salaries paid to the sev- 


the country, namely, 


tangible rewards teaching, was a 
teachers and school officers 
n different parts of the United States. 
bulletin 31, 1915, of the U. S. 
Education was a comparative study of sal- 
The 


study of these three publications will make 


classes of 
Bureau of 
aries of teachers and school officers. 
clear to any impartial and enlightened ob 


that of the 
United States are not large enough to prop- 


server salaries teachers in 


erly provide for the numerous financial de- 
Associa 


the National 


tion, New York, July 6. 


Edueation 


Read before 





— 
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mands that their work makes ipon ther 
Here see ‘* Teachers’ Salaries and (¢ 
Living,’’ pp. 284-235 r} verwl 
consensus of view of intelligent peo) 
all walks of life who are fam rw res 
ent conditions in the United State ! 
not only must salaries be | 
some kind of a retiring allowa 
form of a pension or annuity must f 
vided for all public-school teacher 
are to have a profession of teac! 
The studies thus far made natura 
vour committee to the study of pensior 
The subject is both as tifie and ‘ 
question. Many pension systen 
failed because they had no sound econo 
basis. A system may have a sound « 
nomie basis, and not be in a form accept 


able to those who participate ip it. 
has 


the 


committee brought expe rts 


worked out scientific basis Ol SO] 


grounds, and the teacher and 


economic 
public-school officer together in Thre hope 
that have 


tion, both sound 


we 


better pensiol egisia 


may 
in theory 
This has been the 
held at Oakland, 
Detroit York Cit 


have found the subject of 


In practise. 
a series ot conterenees 
New 


and here m 


pensions 
legisla 


understood and much 


more than useless. But | am happy to say 
that I believe by cooperation of teachers 
officers, experts and the public, a_ safe, 
sound and efficient system can be secured 
in all parts of the United States. The work 
of the committee this year has been in two 


directions. In cooperation with the Burea 
of Edueation, a bulletin has been prepared 
which on the recommendation of U.S. Com 


missioner Claxton will be published by th 
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Bureau. The purpose of this bulletin is to 
extent of the 


how the teachers’ pension 
and 
to collect in convenient form, pension leg 
school 
up to date. 
hers, 21 
their operation, while 12 affeet only special 


} 


, 
movement ina brief and summary 


way, 
teachers in the 
Of the 


are state-wide in 


islation for public 


United States, pension 


systems Tor teachers, 


The so-called contributory plan 


‘alities, 


frowing more rapidly than any other. 


(his bulletin now in press is a natural 
ntroduction to the report on teachers’ pen 
slons, Which, at the request ot the com 


is now being prepared for it by the 
k‘oundation for the Advancement 


the N. E. A. 


Carnegie 


of Teaching, without cost to 


Dr. Pritchett and his associates, all teach- 
ers, in the foundation, have given their 
chief time and energy for the last ten years 
to the study of pensions in all parts of the 
world, including the question of pensions 


for teachers in our public schools. They 


have placed at the disposal of your com 
the material they have gathered 
in this period. Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary 
of the foundation, has a preliminary report 
which he will now present, entitled ‘* Pen- 
sions for Public-School Teachers.”’ 


JOSEPH SWAIN 


SALARIES 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS! 
rH 


System may be stated briefly. 


fundamental principles of a pension 
Only those, 
however, who have studied the great mass 
of pension literature are likely to give full 
acceptance to them at once. It is not easy 
to understand, for example, that a non-con- 
tributory pension is the most costly to the 
hbeneficiary—that free pensions, paid by a 
government or other agency, are in the long 
Associa- 


Read before the National Education 


New York, July 6 


Lion, 


AND 
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run so expensive that the individual ea) 
not afford to trust his future 

Among tl! 
thorough study 


ot the 


to them. 


however, who have giver 


ose, 
to pensions, from the stand 


point needs of those whom 


the SVS 


tems are intended to serve, and who have 


l 


followed the history of the breakdown of 


one system after another, there 1s practica 


agreement that the following fundamental 


principles are applicable to all pensi 
systems which involve large groups. 


I. A 


S\ stem 


pension is but one feature of the 


needed by any given group 


Only a minority of those who become teacl 
ers, or government employees, or machinists, 
will live to enjoy a pension, however pro 
vided. A relief system must be planned 
with special reference to the group it Is 
tended to serve. Among railroad employees 
the risk of accident is greater than among 


teachers. Sickness is a risk common t 


teachers and railroad employ ees, but teach 
ers are better able to deal with it as indi 
In general, a relief will 


viduals. System 


undertake only those capital risks of 
can best be met by cooperative ef 
In the death, de 


pendence in old age, and disability are such 


which 
fort. case of teachers 
risks. 


successfully 


A pension System can be operated 


only in a fairly homogeneous 


to sav. When the members of 


like 


subject to similar risks, and have rates of 


group; that is 


the group live under conditions, are 


pay which are comparable. 
III. 


purpose, must include practically all mem 


A relief system, to accomplish its 


the Otherwise those who 


most need its benefits are least likely to en- 


bers of group. 
joy them. 

IV. Two plans have been followed in the 
establishment of pension systems for large 
gvroups: 

The Reserve Plan, under which the neces 
sary reserve for each beneficiary is set aside 


vear by year. This, with the accumulated 
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nterest, will provide the pension when it 
nay become due. 

The Cash Disbursement Plan. under 

h pensions are simply paid out ot 

ent funds, such as those provided by 


government appropriations or from an en 
dowment. 
The 


inder both plans, 


same pension benefits may be paid 
but the the 


reserve plan Is measured by the percentage 


under 


| st 


pav-roll necessary to accumulate fu- 


ire pensions, while the cost under the eash 


disbursement plan is measured by the per 
ntage of the annual pay roll requ red tor 


Tl 
| ic 


he reserve plan is a constant factor, which 


the full pension benefits. cost under 
the case of a college teacher would entail 
from four to five per cent. of 
his pa) by the teacher and by the college. 
The cost under the cash disbursement plan 
is a changing and constantly increasing 
factor which may eventually amount to 20 
per cent. of the active payroll or more. 
The reserve plan adapts itself to a contribu 
tory pension, the cash disbursement plan 
to a free pension paid without the partici 
pation of the beneficiary. 

\. Systems offering a free pension upon 
the cash disbursement plan have repeatedly 
broken down through their great cost, un 
less upheld by the of a 


resources rovern 


ment. Even in governmental pensions the 
cost has mounted to such proportions as 
to endanger the permanency of the system. 
Under a free pension system every tendency 
increase. No actuarial 


is toward compnu- 


tation can take account of the charitable, 
political and social influences which tend 
the load. 


also that the beneficiaries of a free pension 


to inerease Experience shows 


system in time become dissatisfied, and 
claim that such pensions are merely de 
ferred pay and that they benefit the few at 
the expense of the many. 


V1. 


and looking forward over a span of thirty 


The employee entering his vocation 
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to f rty vears to tl rotect ta pensiol 
IS most of all eo ned In its s rity I 
he is to plan his life upon tl 8 
sion at an agreed age, he desires above a 
absolute certainty that the Dens | 
ready at the date named Phere sno wal 
in Which this can be assured except by set 
ting aside vear |! l ! resel . 
sary to provid Not s 
trac providing this 1 rve WV hu 
Sle! ~~ ] i! ma nis } " , 

a participation in the a n I 


plan, sustained by joint contribut 
emplover and emplove > S Theretors 


only the fairest and most equitable forn 


pension system, but it is the on 
which the cost can be ascertained ! ad 
vance, in which the question OT pension. Is 


separated from the question of pay, al a it 


is the only form of pension which ean by 


vovernment e| 


permanently secure. of thirty 


man 


whether he be erk or 


teacher, 
industrial worker, can be sure of 
sion promised thirty-five vears in advance 
only when it rests upon this economic basis 
The justification of pensions for te: 
in particular is economic, social and 
cational, Keonomically the work of an or 
ganization 1s not effective unless there 
satisfactory method of retiring aged or 
firm workers. Only a satisfactory pension 


il of 


resources 


system can prevent either the dismissi 


aged or infirm teachers without 


or the sacrifice of the welfare of the pup 


in order to continue the employment of 
teachers who are no longer capable of 


work. Socially, men and women of chat 


acter, intelligence and devotion are wi 


to perform difficult social services that ar 
but it is ft 


old 


prospect of 


poorly paid ; too much to 


eX Pec 


also to face and 


the 


them dl sability 


aye 


without some 


protection 


Edueationally, there is great need to s 


cure and retain able teachers in the schools 
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At present only about five per cent. of the 
men and fifteen per cent. of the women who 
enter teaching make it a permanent career. 


For all of these reasons the development 


of pension for teachers has been 


systems 
rapid and widespread in the United States. 
Ten were founded between 1890 and 1900; 

1900 and 1910, and 
1910 and 1915. More 


than half of our states now have 


twenty-five between 
thirty-one between 
some torm 
ot pensions for teachers. 

The cost of a pension system for teachers 
ma\ be borne by the teacher alone, by the 
publie alone or by the teacher and the pub 
lic together. If the cost is borne by the 


ean seareely afford, out of 


teacher alone, he 
a small salary, to set aside enough money 
to purchase adequate protection, and the 
public fails to fulfill a plain obligation. If 
the cost is borne by the public alone, the 
money is really taken from the teachers’ 
salaries without their agreement, coopera- 
tion is weakened and the teachers suffer in 
independence and lose an incentive to per 
sonal thrift. When the cost is borne by the 
teachers and the pubhie together, the teacher 
receives appropriate reward and _ protec- 
tion, and both the teacher and the public 
and educational 


meet an economic, social 


obligation. The principle of cooperation 
between the teacher and the public is ree 
ognized by most of the pension systems that 
are now in operation. 

The application of the principle of co- 
operation, however, is not so satisfactory. 
Only a dozen systems relate the amount of 
the that of the 
teacher. In these cases it ranges from one 
half to three times that of the teacher, be- 
Frequently 


publie contribution to 


ing usually an equal amount. 


public money is expected from sources 


which bear no relation to the amount of 


money needed for pensions. Excise, in- 
heritance, license or transfer receipts; or 
deductions, fines or forfeitures from teach- 
or from 


ers’ salaries for absence or illness; 


AND 
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+ + , ; . ] nal ’ 
tions « non-resident students, do not 


furnish a reliable basis for pensions 


Equally unsatisfactory is the 


of paying pensions, when they 


from current school or other funds, with 
out any assurance that these funds will be 
adequate; or from special or general ap 
propriations, without any certainty that 
such appropriations will be made.  Inde« 


it is not uncommon to limit in advanee t 


sources 


sums that may be taken from such 


thus reducing the proportion of the pen 
Sion that ean he paid, or leaving the whole 
largely to accident 


question of payment 


Because of these facts no teacher can be 
certain that any pension system now in ex 
istence will or can pay any pension that has 
been promised. 

The only way in which security can be 
obtained is for the contribution of the pub 
lie as well as that of the teacher to be paid 
in annually and set aside to accumulate 
the 


This also is the only economical method. 


against time when it will be needed. 


Any system which agrees to pay a pension 


from current funds after the teacher re- 
tires, plans to spend two or three times as 
much money for that pension as would be 
required if sums were set aside each year 
to accumulate it during the teacher’s pe- 
riod of service. 

Pension systems for teachers in the 
United States, moreover, are so organized at 
present that it is impossible for anybody to 
The 


probable length of life of a teacher in serv- 


estimate the cost of any one of them. 


ice or after retirement may be estimated, 
with a fair degree of safety, from the tables 
of mortality that have been developed by 
the life-insurance companies, although it 
begins to appear that teachers live longer 
than other people. Estimates of the likeli- 
hood of disability, however, and the prob- 
able length of life after retirement because 
of disability are still without an adequate 


basis. It will be a long while before reliable 
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estimates can be made of the probability of 
eing dismissed, or of resigning, or of the 
age at which one will choose to retire. It is 
suite certain that no one can predict what 
ny teacher’s salary will be thirty, or forty, 
r fiftv vears hence; and yet practically all 
e salary at the time of ret 


‘he fact that no one of our existing pen 


systems 1s satisfactory Is expla ned by 


heir history These svstems are for the 


ost part very new, and they have in the 


main imitated government Svstems, the 
creat resources of which have caused thi 
juestion of cost to be neglected The diffi 
ilties of the English civil service pensions 
n 1909, and the failure and the reorganiza- 


on of those of New Wales in 1912, 


owever, proved that even a government 


South 


‘an not afford a careless pension system. 
Porto 
New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia; 

New York City, 


nati and Philadeiphia, have greatly stimu 


These difficulties and those of Rico, 
and 


Indianapolis, Cincin 


lated the study of pensions, with the result 
that we may hope to enter upon a sounder 
era. 

There is, of course, a definite relation 
between pension benefits and pension costs. 
At present both teacher and public desire 
benefits that are impossibly expensive in 
return for contributions that are too small 
to provide even modest benefits. Some SVS 
tems, for example, promise retirement after 
twenty years of service or at the age of 
fifty ; in others teachers contribute only one 
half of one per cent. of their salaries; in 
yet others the publie contributes only one 
half as much as the teachers. 

Such mistakes may easily be corrected 
by a very simple pension system, based 
upon the tables of mortality that are used 
by the life-insurance companies, and upon 
a safe rate of interest, with the provision 
that the teacher receives the benefit of all 


of his accumulations. We ean tell in this 
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wav what cer S 1 } S\ S 
or vha benenhts l rw ve! 
definite sum of n ~ . 
very simple to estimate what ; i lal 
Col ( } 
accumu ! t vi Del will 
amo Iter a ni rs 
aii or fi n sa sited 
fund each cont itor can be } ranteed 
a definite ani for t : 
of all are averaged in the sta mort 
itv. tables Thus, a ! 
of $100 a vear, beginning at the age of 25 
and accumulated at 34 per cent. interes 
will provide a man wit! 


Me hntoek table t mor 


SSO4 a vear be rinninge T The 


according to the 
talitv, of 


ot 00, or ot *1, 0) a Vear beginning at 65. 


or of $2,959 a vear beginning at 70 Phe 
annuities from such a_ contributio f 
women, who live longer than met would 
be about three fourths of the sums that 
have been mentioned. 

If it is desired, for the sake of fan 
protection, there mas be, also, a return of 


the accumulations of the teacher who dies 
before retirement, and a return of the bal 
ance of the accumulations of the teacher 
who retires but dies before he has drawn a 
of his accumulations. This also can be ea 


culated from standard mortality and ii 


terest tables. 

If, further, protection is desired against 
disability, this can be similarly provided, 
by the use of the best tables that we have, 
with the proviso that the rates for those 
who enter into the system in the future may 
be modified according to future experience. 

Should it be desired, finally, to return 
or all of the 


who withdraw from the system for any rea 


part accumulations of those 


son, this also can be provided for, on the 
} 


basis of the very limited withdrawal tables 
that are available, with the proviso that the 


rates for new entrants be adjusted period 











The cost of each of these additional bene- 
fits has never been calculated separately, 
but it has been roughly estimated that the 
doubled 


proportionate 


cost of an annuity alone is about 
by adding the benefits of a 
annuity for life beginning with permanent 
and a 


tee of the return of all of the 


disability at whatever age; cuaran- 


teacher's ae 


ease of withdrawal from 


cumulations in 


the service, in case of death before retire 


case of death after retirement 


ment, or in 
before all of his 


accumulations have been 


used. 
that has 


fair to 


A pension system of the kind 


would be just and 


the 


been mentioned 


viving teacher secure 


all concerned, 
and adequate protection at a reasonable 


cost to himself and to the public. It would 
not be necessary to change the present form 
of administration, which is generally 
through a special board of five or seven per 
sons, which the teachers and the 


upon 
publie are about equally represented. It 
will be important, however, to have the ae 
tual work done by competent, full-time ex 
perts, under the supervision of the state 
banking and insurance departments. 
Aceording to such a plan, all systems 
will provide for retirement on the basis of 
age, although only two fifths of them do so 
The age of 


fixed, 


retirement, which 
left to the 
administration. If the 


at present. 
is now usually ean be 
teacher the 


need is great retirement may be earlier, in 


and 


spite of the fact that the smaller aeccumu- 
then the 
In general, retirement will, in all 


would make pension 


lations 
smaller. 
probability, be later than at present, be- 
cause of the larger pension provided by the 
longer accumulation, and the educational 
desirability of keeping the able teacher in 
service as long as possible. 

Disability ean be provided for by using 


whatever money has been accumulated at 
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wally on the basis of accumulated experi- 
ence, 
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the time when retirement becomes unavoid- 
able. the 


alone is a luxury which neither the teacher 


Retirement on basis of service 


nor the publie appears to be willing or able 


to pay for. It is, moreover, educationally 


infortunate, in encouraging the withdrawal 


from service of experienced teachers at the 
time when they are doing their best work. 


who are dependent upon the 


Those 


teacher may be better protected than at 


present, since the form of contribution will 


set up a contractual relation which 


may 


definite returns in ease of with 


or death. 


, 
provide 


drawal Return of contribution 


gvenerally pro- 


in ease of resignation is now 


vided for, but return in of dismissal 


Cast 


IS provided for only by one third ot our 
systems, and return in ease of death is pro 
fifth. 


that is 


vided for only by one The amount 


of the accumulation returned now 


varies from one half to the whole, and is 


usually without interest. Contractual ar- 


rangements for the return of contributions, 
also, will facilitate the transfer of the 
teacher from one system to another, which 


Indeed, 


throughout the country would become prac 


iS desirable. pension 


S\ stems 


, 


tically uniform, so that the experience 
each would help all. 

Membership in the Systems will need to 
be, as it usually is at present, required of 
for the minimum 


all new teachers, at least 


protection. For teachers already in serv- 
ice membership may be optional, although 
this constitutes one of the most diffieult of 
all pension problems—that of properly pro- 
viding for the retirement of teachers who 
have not contributed throughout their ac- 
tive service. Probably the best plan is to 
require the participation of all teachers 
toward a minimum protection, basing each 
teacher’s contribution on the rate for his 
age at entering the service, and dividing the 
additional amount needed between the 
teachers and the public, so that the oldest 


teachers shall be helped most. 








remains only to say that the Carnegie 
Ek oundation is in the midst of the process 
tf changing its own pension system to the 


form that has been outlined here and that 


will be glad to send its studies of present 
systems and its new plan to anv one who 1s 
atin eal 
CLYDE | S1 
| ( ro oO FO Hf} 
\ ‘ l { 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
COMMUNITY CENTER, OR THE 
SCHOOL BUILDING AS A 
CIVIC CENTER' 


discussion of the school building as 
center is frequently tied up by asso 


nm with some of the fundamental ideas 
American politics and American lift 
‘* brotherhood, ’’ commu 


ty spirit.’’ ‘‘get-together spirit’’—all 


ese are used to enforce the lesson whiel 
school as the ecivie center would teach. 

i ese aeas are used ven rally to entores 
lea itself that the school must become 
civic center. Advantage is usually 


] > . _ 
Ken Of the association ol ideas for r ap 


sodizing exaggeration and sentimentality 
nd glittering phrases about the school as 


e civie center. To-day | want to take a 


In praising the school as the eivie center 
e frequently have in mind the wider us 
he school plant Making the school a 
lace where the community comes for vari 
is purposes such as recreation, gymnastics 


St wing clubs. ete... deserves ecommendat n 


It provides for an increasing acquaintance 
i! d social contact. It develops thereby l 


] + 


spirit of camaraderie It gets people 
ting together. In so far as the schoo! 
does these things, it is performing a very 

An address delivered before the National ¢ 


ference on Community Centers and Related Prot 


lems, New York, April, 1916 
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provement in the community than anything 


that is now proposed by the adults’ use of 


Nor 


before us, 


the schoo] building as a ¢civie center 


is this the speerfi problem 


though if isa problen if the pol tical as 


The school as a \ eenter. wl | 
\ ild mak thie starting point or the il 

iss n Is i S| 1) POSIT mn ind s 
irgelv a creation of Mr. Ward. Its nation 
Wicle irrencyv is due to s indetatig 
enerevy I"} \\ ry reise 7 praise ‘ 
have been given it | n secured, I | 
lieve, largely at his sol ition. Ile is 
father. mother and nurse to t! lea as We 
now have it Ile was r a long tn i 
Jo the Baptist erving in the wilderness 


votion to this one idea that it has gained 
the national irrenD tha thas andy akes 
it a necessary subject for discussion at a 
conference such as this Kor this propa 
ganda Service i ire ] | im sure orat 


ful to Mr. Ward. 
What is this idea It is that the people 
that 


voting 


lecision through the 


are organized for ¢ 
precinct ught to be organized 


through the schoolhouse for deliberation. 
This 
} 


but must be made 


zation now exists potentially. 


Ward 


organ 
actual, or, as Mr. 
words it 


The proposal, which goes to the heart of our 
whole American problem, that the citizenship, which 
is now coordinated for decision upon publie ques 
tions, shall organize for such orderly deliberation 


upon public questions as intelligent decision pre 


supposes, is merely the proposal that the member 


ship of the supreme and fundamental pul lie body 


do what every subordinate publie body now does 


OPENING UP THE SCHOOL As THE CIVIC CENTER 


Mr. Ward’s thought 
had 


first stage 


on this subject has 


stages of development. The 


several 


is the O} 


ening up ot the school- 


house to the community as a place tor the 


AND 
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discussion of political subjects. Then by 
a de that the school 


it was presumed that it 


‘laration is the ecivi 
would b 


And having issued this fiat, oecea 


ne so 


sionally by law, it was presumed that 


evervbody having the common problems 


together to dise Iss 


zenship would come 
; +] ¢ +} } 
m in the ynmon property ie sch 
> + 1] > + 
iS But oeceasionally school trustees 
} , , 
dl nd legisiat nad iminist? 
Tive ino? Ties Were I lY T T pe! | 
] 
‘ ) I} Ist na pro orhyt heat . 
. + ; ry’ 
I I service ree rors i his ~ 
_ ; 
( ! Pout ] ? ro : 
lis ) ? | mo? T ~ 
! n meeting ground, tf ‘. id 
mK 1 1 \ ntel T! Ss. the s 
rar tio? liv] not | , 4h ) 
real 0 Ha ) . I ( : 
something the itter son r \ 
rat +} idea VAS not se lting \ 
. . . : ; 
Presid t Wilson’s , spol ’ S 
(ey | ent yt f ? t Tey } 
t! s | Widing s I S } S 
, 
is I kn aiey Oo} | il here n fT 


\] ! signin nt than thre ) en}, 
thes rit ise asa \ nte s deserihe 
ihove—and less paternalistic—is the cor 

mn of the community center advanced by 
the People’s Institut t has regarded it 


is a loeal enterprise to be supported hy 


wal funds. This conception takes int 


ryt } +h 


ACVCOUTLT wT 


s. And 


human interest and social 


let me state the point sharp \ 


the usual conception of the social center 
is in accord with neither of the two k 
notes of this conference—‘local self-gov 


ernment and genuine self-support in co! 


work ia 


THE SCHOOL AS THE POLLING PLACI 


But along with this primary idea of a 
school as a community center for the dis 
eussion of political subjects went the lea 
of the schoolhouse as a polling place. Now 
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bvious aspects of this—its inexpensive- THE NEED FOR THE CIVIC SECRETAR 
ness. its removal of a form of petty graft But this move t for the orgar 
d the placing of the voting instrument of the voting precinct into a di sate 
n a dignified building—even though in hody. whose progra s said to ‘ 
that building it is frequently assigned to a eart of Ameriean prob] —% 
st out-of-the-way place in the basement — really get self-organized sith 
ippealed to every one, But the advan tion nfronts u Her e mu 
tages claimed for making the school build with common problems upot 
ng the polling place are not these obvious tuired t : ‘ 
When, for example, in Sauk City, Wis people mig 
nsil the ballot box was moved to the as se problems ’ 
S house, it was said S not | And so t third stag 
day was what it ought to be everywhere—a evelop s S 
it made America mean something, some nter is. name that tl ! 
g positive and rational, something not chance . 2 ‘ : 
rected, but socially controllable, something tr ; 
yusly worth working for ‘a _— n : 
, < yMMN t\ Ss 
nftess to being at a Ss TO ind rst | — torosts p , 
s sentence in t light of the faets to vo ty their se 
Ward says that voluntee! P = 
e eontu hy pres¢ e or the t vy str Ss terested ‘ 
t, permanently installe the community ¢eaj; \ v pat ‘ . ‘ 
it proclaims the continuing authority i re ‘ +} . ] 
aul Ss ‘ i 
spons lity of ti eitizens . 
ired a pu Sel ls 
And Justice Siebecker, of the Wisconsin ¢jpals or those who s serve shou 
Supreme Court, is made to say: given compensation for t r services 
Placing the ballot box in this community house Any kind of a proposition such as tl 
will give added dignity and power to the act of getting the sehool teachers into the 
voting and tend to make the voter an intelligent nunity fe. sharing it and leading it s 
and conscientious member in the cooperative enter as in their power lies. is eficent 
prise of conducting public affairs. sipion Pee toniminn > tes re 
[It so happens that I vote in a community :dministrators educat needs 1 
schoolhouse. From my own experience as a suffused with a ind s put 
voter in a community schoolhouse I con- Hence we are | gy ( i w 
fess to no feeling of such wonderful trans illed a si ory watior 
formation resulting in inereased jntelli- great need for it lies in the present 
gence and a more acute social conscientious acter of the training of our teaching 
ness, nor do I know of any persons similar]; An English quarterly 5 
situated who feel it. Do not understand least civ f men Whether tru 
ne to be opposed to using the schoolhous: surely teachers as a class are not s 
as the polling place. I am for such use un tot legree they should the gener 
reservedly. gut IT am wishing to drive — ests humanity That there may 
home the fact that voting in a schoolhous« ceptions to this, nobo ly Vil a 
‘ivic or social results The fact is, however, that 


produces no magical 
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munity schor OUS¢ Ss open md ‘ 
| ple Hay of rmght use ] and a} 
heat and janitor service are provide d tres 
the spontaneous development of the social 


center on the pol wal 


perceives it has not rialized. This has 
illed for Ss an orgal ng agency eithel 
i or econo mil terest or a pe rsol 


Mr. Ward seems to say that this organizer 


f the community shall be the school prin 
( pal Dbut he imMsists t t the school prin al 
is ¢ivie secretary shall be erely the clerk 

; , > + 
( he community organiz n. Bu Ss We 
ive seen. there S no ) il TV organiza 
tion ind Ths i bse ( ( Tile Con lt \ 

. + ‘ 1,] + > . 
organization Was presu LoL i@ reason [ol 

aking the scho pri pal the elvie seere 
tary 

At a rate this . it panned 
Ou elthe) 
roo MUCH EMPHASIS ON SCHOOL BUILDING 


LITTLE ON COMMUNITY 


Perhaps a few words regarding what | 


pal trouble with the so 


consider the prin 


clal-center movement may be in place. It 


that too much emphasis has 


100] tself, 


( mphas s on 


been placed on the sel building 


the community. 
Unless a technique of public information 


are going to have the com- 


Ss nat veloped Wwe 


munity deciding questions as usual, on 


such evidence as 1s available—which is 


usually the information ed by inter- 


suppl 


ested SOUTCeS, Or we shall have such meet 


} 


ings as the one at the Labor Forum last 


Sunday, which generated an infinite amount 


of heat and an infinitesimal amount of light. 


‘hnique of pubhe informa 


tion 1s deve loped, we ll ight open all ol the 


eenters in the world without 


COMMUNITY 
securing any adequate results 
Hla ‘ the Sore al 


} } } } 
country placed foo much emphasis on open- 


conter workers of tie 


, , j real 
OUUMAaiNG and foo littie em- 


" } , 
ng up lhe school 


AND 
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phasis on ti ecducatis ‘ tj TINTED ,? 
That is the first ques ie te eaten 
Wit vou 
MANY CIVIC CENTERS—NOT ON] 
The second question I am going to rais 


regarding the social center will be regarded 


by followers of Mr. Ward as heretic 


trine. In our modern community life 
is no single ¢ivie center as a place for th 
diseussion of public policies Eve ry cham 


ber oft 
other 


commerce, every labor union. ever 
organization in the 


And 


to become non-partisan, non-sectarian an¢ 


community 1s a 


social forum. how persons are 


non-exclusive by discussing the subjeets in 


the schoolhouse does not take Into acecoun 


either human nature or social 
is stratified vertical 


To-day | 


ing a subject as a member of 


soclet \ 


and diagonally. may be discuss 


a chamber of 


commerce; to-morrow as a member of a 
voters’ league; the next day as a mi er 

the tenth-ward association; the next day as 
a social worker, and so on. The essential 
social facts are groups organized or capal 
of being organized about definite economie, 
social or political interests. They are not 
non-partisan, non-sectarian, non-exclusive. 
They 


them 


are not but positive. In 


negative 


the potential social energy. 


resides 
Here, too, we ought to aim to develop a 
technique of public information which will 


give all these agencies accurate and pert! 


nent information on the problems facing 
And therefore the second 
Is the 


the Civic Cceé nter. or is it ust One 


the community. 
question | ask you TO consider IS 


, , 
S¢ hoaolhouse 


cente rs, or, if 


oT the many ervie you choose, 


of the 


; } 


. Vs . ° 
is it qust one many of what Profe Ssar 


’? 
Ross calls ‘radiant points oT sacral ] 


minded? 


contro 


L,] 
most DUD 


pe rhaps the 


ISSUES THI NIFYING AGENCY NOT STATUS 


The third thing that seems to be the mat- 


ter with the school as a commun ty center Is 
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that it presumes that because of my status 
as a citizen or a voter I will take part in the 
self-organization of the eommunity for de- 
liberative purposes. It might be assumed 
in other connections that I would cooperate 
in a movement because of my status as a 
human being, or as a male or as an adult. 
Uy various status as such offer no motive 
power to my action. Asa citizen I do not 
wish to deliberate (and please distinguish 
listening to 


between deliberation and 


‘canned’’ lectures), but I do so, if at all 
hecause issues are presented and because 
decisions must be made. The unifying ele 
ment is not an organization or a status, but 
an issue. And so the third question I would 
raise 18: Does the appeal to a status, that is, 
as citizen of a voting district, provide ade- 
aquate social motive to make the school the 


ecivie center as we are Using the term he re ? 


MORE PUBLIC DISCUSSION, LESS PUBLI 
LISTENING 
The fourth point I wish to raise relates 
not so much to the fundamental idea of the 
community center as a deliberative organi- 


zation, but to its execution. In almost all 


eases speakers are brought in for an hour 
or more, and then the audience is given the 
opportunity to ask questions for ten min- 
utes. This method reinforces the predomi- 
nant tendeney in our school system, from 
the elementary school to college, in our ordi- 
nary public meetings, namely, it cultivates 
the habit of public listening rather than of 
public diseussion. And so the fourth ques 
tion, and the final one in this connection, is 
Is not the civie center as at present con- 
ducted over-¢ mphasizing the already over 
cultivated habit of public listening at the 


erpense of public discussion d 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF GOVERN ME? 
The school as a community center or the 


political aspects of the social center may re 
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bale 


to either one 


SOCIETY 


political side of 
called, 


formulation of publie poliey, or 


t 


hat IS 


¢ 


I two 


ryovernment, p 


t 


questions relat 


thine 
LifiLtS 


ny 


’ 


ministrative phase of government, that is 
the exeeution of public policies. On the pi 
litical side two main SS S present them 
selves l the selection of m ana , 
decision of broad issues 

Shall we have a rural credi Wor 

Shall we have a municipal plant or t 

Shall Jones be elected mayor » o} 
Smith, Brown or Black 

These are the quest ns W ! ral i! 
asked to decid Dow da det 
vanization of e comn ! t stil 
public discussion of these quest S Deo 
we need a year-round orga Pha 
is our problem. All that we can s; S tha 
ap additional age hey to promote pub «lis 
cussion 1s weleome. But here ag perhaps 
more valuable thar school as a eiv 
center is the development of a technique 
public information. It ir colleges 
universities or the newspaper game could 
develop journalists that are socially 
minded, that have a conscience with refer 


ence to the accuracy ol their facts, and can 


a story 


These 


plished by 


+) 


ons even in smal] 


hah 


eould 


in the language 
men actually run. the 
papers, then more good could be 
the discussion of publi 
groups on this f 
ever be mplished 
eentel S 


nun 


ty 


nd discussed. 


TI 


ere 


nt tit 
There 
nl i! 
en ‘ 
comn 
warasl 

ick 

\ ‘ 
Mr. Ko 


i! 


or humanity, 


news 


ques 
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Milwaukee, is going to 


find out 


of the fourth ward, 


meet his constituents weekly to 


What they want pork n othnel voras, 


But this prompts the remark that as the 


people back home are largely responsible 


for pork barrels—in city and nation—this 
vetting together of the commun'ty affords 
opportunities for educating it that will 
make pork barrels impossible hereaftet 


rHE ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECT OF GOVERN MENT 


[It is on the administrative side that com 


munity organizations or some kind or 
special in 


What we 


need in America more than anything else 


other, without reference to an) 


terests, would be most effective. 


is not so much more attention to the accu- 


rate expression of the public will, as to the 
effective execution of the publie will once 


expressed. Our failure, so far as we have 


faile d, Is not 


trative failure. 


a political but an admimis- 


Let me illustrate how I think the com- 
munity center can most effe ctively cooperate 


New York 


edueation. 


with the public administration. 


has forty-six local boards of 
These presumably express the local needs 
of the community and are instrumental in 
that the education is adapted to 


seeing 
these local needs. But how are these agen- 
cies appointed? They are appointed by a 
central authority, the borough president. 
Pressure is brought to bear on him to ap- 
point this person or that. Any individual 


may or may not be representative of the 


community. They certainly do not report 
to the community and they have no present 
means of consulting with the community as 
formally organized, so far as I know. 
Community centers whic h ele ct local boards 
which these 


boards bring problems would have a con- 


of education and to local 
tinuous motive for existence and would feel 
they were doing someth ing worth while. 


And Prussianized, paternalistic, undem- 


AND 
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cratic, impossible Germany knows better 


how to stimulate this self-organization of 


things worth while 


the community to do 


} 
caemocratie 


for the community than free, 
land of the free 
ne of the brave. Read, if you will, W 
liam Hard’s story of ‘*‘Who Keeps the 
Watch on the Rhine,”’ in the March num 


Wetropolit } 


America—the 


ber of the and see how Ger 


communities to the ad 


many hitches up 
ministrative program either through en 
couragement or coercion. Free a mocrat 


America needs this lesson badly. 

There has been a recent development in 
New York City 
at this time. Heretofore we 
health 


Street. 


which may be brought in 


have had the 
laws administered from Center 
It has been a highly centralized or- 
ganization. But recently there was or- 
called 
All the 


department for 


ganized what is ‘experimental 
health district, No. 1.”’ 
the health 


which is in the 


powers of 
this district, 
are admin- 
Madison 


Street, with a person in charge who directs 


lower east side, 


istered from the office at 206 


the work of this district and is in fact com 
Ile has 


missioner of health for the district. 


certain men under him for the ordinary 


work of the district, and he is aided by the 
+ . 


staff organization at headquarters. It is 


proposed that a representative local citi 


zens’ committee—‘a kind of voluntary 
health board whose relation to the depart- 
ment will be analogous to the relation of 
the local school boards to the Department 
But 


this particular community is not organized 


of Edueation,’’ be appointed. here 
so that a local health board would be really 
effective. had 
been organized for the selection of the local 
board of that 
was added to its power the selection of a 


Suppose this community 


education. Suppose there 


local board of health which also re ported to 
it, what a transformation would come over 
make the school a 


the movement to civic 


ente rl 


~_— 
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wore cood will he acct 


m plished bi Cel 


zing the interest of community organi 


ons of all kinds on the administrative 
spects of government, which is our great 
need, than on the political aspects 


round miterest and pro 
‘oncentration of the local in 


rest on the administrative aspects of 


overnment is one of the most potential 


for municipal betterment—in 


tely more potent than any amount of at 


Pub! 


ntion to the political aspects. * ser 
ts who are subject to the continuous 


scrutiny of an active citizen interest must 


e a different type of individual than is 
In this 
the 


met in ordinary city government. 


zen interest in administration lies 


great hope for a trained public service 


ro 
ne 
Olle Ol 


elements in 
for that 


the most vital our 


scheme of government—and mat- 


preparedness, military, industrial, 


ter, of 
ericultural or administrative. 
CENTER AND THI 


HE SOCLAI COOPERATIVI 


MOVEMENT 


n conclusion | would point out the need 


r the social-center movement studying 
the cooperative movement if it is to be sue 
How communities have been effee 


essful. 


tively organized to promote community 
purposes on the basis not of a political in 
erest, but of an industrial or economic in 
terest, the history of the cooperative move 
ment in this country would show in many 
cases. The cooperative movement in Ire 
land under the almost inspired leadership 
Plunkett the 


story —and so does Denmark. The essence 


of Sir Horace reveals same 
of the idea is a dynamic interest about 
which a community organization is formed 
on the basis of a one man, one vote propo 
The 


America has neglected this obvious lesson. 


sition, civie-center movement in 


Before it becomes a genuine force in Amer- 


ica, before it really ‘‘ buttresses the founda 


our 


AND 


SO 
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First, continuity of in the line 


progress 
achievement 1s 
the 


and social 
the 
parity of hand and brain. 

Second, that 


create the standards of efficiency wh 


of individual 


conditional upon maintenance of 
education, if it is to 
ch the 


the 


our 


must be underlaid with 


age demands 
substructure of realism 

Third, that in harmony with the 
which the proc 


directed, 


laws through 


a by] 
rabie 


vilization have been 


individual « x perience is essential to our 


understand ng and appre ation OT any field 


‘ ; 


of action in the domain of life. 


Fourth, that 


snlinn ~» ¢ha ae 
CUIScIpiine n the abstra 


and power undirected may be produced by 


running the educational machinery empty, 


but it fails in the dyn in tests which are 
applied in the world of affairs 
Fifth, that motive and purpose are 


strengthened by a ¢ in the stu 


mMmsceLlousness 


dent mind of an objective point, toward 


which a line of action or effort is directed. 


Sixth, that training for a specific eall 
ing in life to which natural tendencies ar 


adapted, is a legitimate function of public 
education, 

Seventh, that preparation for a chosen 
if rationally supported 


sphere of aetion, if 


and reinforced, is a training for any ealling 


or voeation, kindred in nature. 
Eighth, that the 


attainment 


intangible and immeas 


urable that we eall culture is 


not of the aerial type, which draws its sus- 


from heights inaccessi ile to the 


tenance 


masses, but rather is it in its baste propor- 


tions the fitth essence oft that whieh we dis- 


till from the common experiences of life. 


It is not our province or purpose to 


amplify these declarations which are ax 


iomatie in their nature, except as they may 


serve to reintoree§ thi foundations that 


should underlie the structure of voeational 


education, 
The realistic foundation in edueation for 


AND 
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which the age is calling is born of an ex 


tremity for which vocational education is 


the opportunity. The burden of eriticism 
of the product of our schools to-day finds 


the lack of 


responsibil ty 


charge of 


expression in the 


the sense of individual 


The extent to which this’ deficiency 


may be charged against the school s 
open to question. That the condition exists 


+ 


suffi 


Some one 


may well be adjudged ent cause 


demand our attention. has said 


that you can always distinguish the 


raised in a flat Ile invar 


that has been 


ibly wags his tail 


There is not space at command for the 
iteral swing. The absence of the sensi 


n the youth of to-day ind 


unly thé 


of responsibility 


ites only too pl it the 


the earlier home to habits of regularity and 


rromptitude is lost in the transformatior 


domestic existence into vertical 


of our 
Let us here bear test 


neighborhoods. mony 


To the wisdom ot th se who aS a re med i] 


agency have originated the boy-seout and 


the camp-fire girls movement. Voeationa 


education must into the bre: 


come 
is being created through the readjustment 
of our mode of life. The companionship of 
father and son is waning in of con 
that 


The era of domestic 


point 


tinuity to a condition is almost inei- 


dental apprentice 
ship of the child to the occupational inter- 


ests ot 


the parent is wasting under the de- 


erees of a new order of life. Despite our 
aversion to distinct forms of paternalism 
the child is more than ever before in our 
history the ward of the public, and the 
future is increasingly contingent upon the 
sacredness with which this same public re 
the 


gards duties of its legitimate guard- 
lanship 

We have mentioned the inconsistency of 
The 


zest to the 


The school 


running the mental! machinery empty. 


touch of the realistic 


gives 


work and joy to the worker. 


— 





may not be able TO cope with the prob 


The multiform and multitudinous 


hannels through which the eurrents of 


industry are directed baffle the resources 
the schools to imitate or duplicate. Nor 
s it consistent to anticipate that we shall 
r be able to cover the field in detail 
Cooperation and capitalization are media 
connection. The genius of educational 
management is in no place more foreibly 
exemplified than in its ability to capitalize, 
through the creation of cooperative rela 
tions, the educational resourees which 
should be available in the provinces of in 
dustry, commerce and the professions. The 
interplay of interests between the school 
and the shop, the classroom and the com 
mercial world, constitutes the most prom 
sing and hopeful indications of the final 
solution of the problem of vocational edu 
cation. Nor do we fear the danger signals 
flaunted by those who wail over the POssl 
bilities of error in choice. The same law 
of conservation which precludes the de 
struction of energy in the changing forms 
to which the world of matter is continu- 
ously subjected applies in the machine 
which we call human. Your own lives will 
afford the convincing illustration. 

In the retrospect and review of the agen 
cies of experience and edueation that mark 
the pathway of the one with whose life his- 
tory the writer is most familiarly ac- 
quainted, if the vears of apprenticeship on 
the farm, employed in the mastery of the 
crude implements of the earlier type of the 
husbandman, a term of service in the re- 
mote section of the commercial world 
known as the country store, a series of va- 
cation engagements in the steaming and 
stifling atmosphere of a canning factory, an 
introduction to the exacting requirements 
of entries involving debits, credits and bal- 
ance sheets behind the counter of the vil- 
lave bank, should each present itself for 
evaluation and justification, the decree 
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would he that wl nthe ra re t SS 
bilitv. for ea a more potent s 
periences i ! ‘ ( ll | th ‘ 

from the ‘ 5 it 

ite r persol \ R . ] 

ducing the resultant ’ the ~ 


and efticiency 


kor a moment would dwe 
vocational tendencies of our edueat 
an antidote for the erroneous tests whiel 
we apply in the determining values ! 


school products Only a few days 
was 1n conference with a business mat 
large responsibility During the interview 


an incident occurred whiel eft its Impress 


as a forcible illustration of the standards 
of efficiency which the business world is 
now establishing. An applicant of experi 
ence presented his plea for a position 

the strength of his claims of abilitv as a 
salesman. The shrewd man of affairs wit] 


held all inquiries or interrogations, but 


reaching down in his pocket he plas ed upol 


the table a few crisp bank-notes, and said 
‘*Here are two hundred dollars. | am ip 
the market to purchase Sell me some 
thing.’ The Test WAS significal t It sets 
forth in foreible manner the attitu f the 


world toward the sehools Tl e determi 
ing factor in efficieney is quality, not quan 
tity. The question is one of working ca 
pacity whose efficiency is measured in units 
of dynamic achievements. 

In the sphere of constructive ethics voea 
tional education has intimate and vital as 
sociation. The problem of morals is one of 
transmutation of energy. Virtue and vat 
dalism differ, not in quality of foree, but 
in the channels through which the energy 
finds its outlet. The most significant term 
in the language, aside from creation, is 
control. 

The problem that remains for us is that 
of wisdom in guidance and rational con 


trol. In our eagerness to realize on the 
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field of promise which vocational educa- and whose form and content shall embod: 

tion offers, we should not be insensitive to the freedom and virtue that we call Ame: . 

the dangers that may attend. In the heat ican. 

of a strenuous political controversy the in JoHn D. Sno 

quiry was submitted to a distinguished SuP or P c Scuoo 

American statesman, ‘‘What is an Insur ’ ee 

gent?’’ The reply was prompt and charae 

Reilidin. hen Deteieenh tan Welieitiiaiilins EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

whe ie cunciiiow the eoced Met.” Tho COMPARISON OF EL PASO SCHOOLS WI1 
CLEVELAND SCHOOLS IN SPELLINC 

incident has its analogy in the province of READING AND WRITING 

education Conservatism, the great gov Ls L sur\ 

ernor of the engines of progress, must hold he 

to s legitimate mitat s the fore I : 

Is carrying our schools into the province of ‘ 

vocations Kor we live in an age in which sancarcs 

values are measured increasingly by ma rp — 

terial standards. Industry IS Supreme é a dL. :: is d 

The commercial spirit is in the air. The pe wads pe FRPP ROE : 

hunger for industrial empire will not be or] call inl | 

appeased or thwarted by the readjustment — peady been rx 2 With Gils eermecein < 

of our world relations at the close of the Superintendent Tighe. of t El Paso, Tex 

mighty conflict. The provinee of educa schools has tabulated the returns fro st 

tion and the highest duty of the edueator given in his schools and s instituted 

must ever be that of the sentinel who chal n nh t ( land rds g 

lenges the attempt of the unrestrained am thelr Pet surve s lard 

bitions of industry to eneroach upon the \ccording 

God-given liberties of the ehild. To this Bur ; Kd : 

sacred trust we shall ever be true, and itis ~.’ 

S) The general averas t Ayr 
fitting to-night that in this great assembly, 2). | rae ee b fon BA cit 
canopied by the colors that quicken the . deal ey ae “ye 
spirit of loyalty, and encircled by the wey is aleo 76 ver cent. while that for ] 
emblem that stirs to the depths the wel Paso is 78 per cent Synerintendent Tig 
springs of patriotism, we plight anew on  ealls attention to the fact that “ while Ch 
the altar of devotion our vows of fidelity land falls below the general average for 
to the cause of popular education, the per United States the s d, four und 
petuity of democracy, and the rights of grades, El Paso falls ! t fou 
childhood. grade. 

And from the deliberations of such as Reading % pa ling abil 
these there will come forth a vocational edu Pas 3 p ; e al 

‘ . iI scale l and s t reading, s : 

eation in which there will be no place for hat in the third and sixt les the El P 
avarice or greed, a vocational education — |). ae . ” 
consonant in purpose with the spirit of the «| 4. caventh and eighth erades tl E] Pp. 
Occident, a voeational education un-hyphen- — opildren rise to a g f 43 lines per 60 s 
ated in its origin and nature, a vocational onds it r reading. and to a advan 
education peculiar to a nation on which the — silent reading of 12 lines per sixty s 
adler rees ot tate have set the seal of destiny over ( vi d Both Cl i nd Ke Pas 
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Of the total i ! deaths registered 
Jae r lis per ce . were thos f nts 
inder one year ( This corresponds t 

fant 1 rtalit rat 105 per 1,000 births 
tn g 14 per 1,000 be the i ! r the 
recedi 10) ind e | est record 
except rut 1910 and ver 

'] l pr t mor 
ri Ilo t 110 ey 
1.00) rt! 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


AND THE MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


THE 


in advisory board, w take part the 
direction of courses at the Coll of the ¢ 
of New York t tra rie tor the 
nicipal service rg d at d I 
he Universit Club giv (ran l) t 
the J. G. White Engineeri Compa 

The following men ere app ted by 
Mavor Mitchel to serv the vlv-created 
advisory board, attended the dinner: Alfred D. 


Flinn, deputy chief engineer of the Board of 
Water 
of B 


s1oner 


Supply : Mi rine | 
Altman : lic ervi 
Henry W. Hodge; Curt G 


mer Henry Moskow 
Board of Water Supply, ¢ 
missioner of Accounts Leonard M. Wallst 
and Gano Dunn. Charles H. 
board of trustees of the College of the City of 
Ne Ww York and Fred rick B. Robinson, 
of the college 


MmIssh 


Strauss of the 
Tuttle of the 


director 


session and MUNICIP ] 


evening 
courses, were also present. 

In the last four years the City College has 
granted special student privileges to persons 
in the city employ, with the view to improving 
the efficiency of the municipal service and aid- 
ing individuals to advance. Last vear the ex- 
periment was tried, in cooperation with New 
York University, of conducting special courses 
for those in the city service in the municipal 
building. 

The suecess of the experiment last vear in- 
fluenced the mayor to appoint the advisory 
committee and lay plans to organize a great 
which will aim to im- 


continuation school 


prove all those ln the service who wish to 


AND 
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The =f ts ? ‘Tul Tt ad + 
< ‘ d ' } 
eit ! ] ~ Te t — ied at ft 


The thousands bookke . 
‘ \ str k ke yl s 
t Kers I res t pos ~ 
i ‘ to a i jurses 
re . ba atatias + 
ed ects so ti tT the ( i 
ines hisher nositicns. & ' 
! er ‘ uy eering ! il es taug 
v is t ny S S hign 
t he if s 1 « vy ee - 7% i 
' ent 
rhe mavor’s S I tt S 
en who h e had wide ex Tt I t r 
service 7 rivate engineering and commer 
These men will render valuable service to the 
ommunity in ivising the city’s « ege ce er! 
g the gre Ss of « rses which should be offers 
ind sO meerning methods of conducting tl 
rk As this « ational ndertaking begins to 
t T I l Ser ce AY te regarce is i 
or ‘ ( eer whiel wiequate t irat 
experi ll be re yy ed as necessary t¢ ¢ 
trance to, retention and advancement in all publ 
oftices except those which are elective or apy ntive 


The city ’s college may well develop this 


the puble good, and it is fort ate in having the 
advice of the very able « nittee appointed by 
the nay T 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue governor of Massachusetts has ap- 
pointed, as a committee to 
chusetts Ag 


Si lve, the 


report on the 
College, Dr. L. Clark 


Smith Col 


) 
i 


ricultural 
president emeritus of 
lege; Warren C. Jewett, of Worcester, forms rly 
Agriculture 


a member of the State Board of 


and for years secretary of the State 
Grange, and William F. Whiting, a 


man of Holyoke. 


many 


business 


THE General Education Board announces 
that it is about to complete an investigation 
of the Gary system which has been undertaken 
by a staff of educational experts. They have 
spent five months in a survey of the system at 
the school 


The study has been under the direction of Dr. 


the invitation of board of Gary. 
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\ Flexner of ird, assisted by Dr 
P. B l eX-associate superintend 
. " 
, s ( ve d. Other sp lists 


indation Otis W. Caldwell, I 
(Chicago Fra } | shaw, recently 
ember f the Cleveland scl l IrVey, 


( leve nd, d Ralp) Bowman, formerly I 
Bureau of Municipal Researc} It is fur- 
r announced that Professor Thomas H. 


‘ollege, Columbia 
is engaged in a study of the junior 
ard of Eduea- 
board’s program is 
ppropriation to Professor Guy M. Whippl 


Teachers 


Rr s, of the 


school for the General Bi 


part of the 


the I versity of Illinois, for a study the 
s gifted child 
THE vacane, the chair of psych logv at 





been 


versity, has 
Walter 


of Texas. 


ed by the intment of Professor 


appo 


S. Hunter, now of the University 


CHARI ES H. JOHNSON has bee n elected secTe- 


ry of the New Y 


to succeed Robert 


ork State Board of ( ‘harit Cs 
W. Hebb« rd. Mr 


as for the past vear been head of th 


Johnson 
State 
Re Ttormatory for Boys at Cheshire, Conn. Be- 
ore that he was for some time deputy warden 
f Sing Sing, under Thomas Mott Osborne. 
GERTRUDE Howe Britton has been appointed 
superintendent of the department created by 
the Cook the 


various social service departments which have 


County Board by combining 
developed in the charity and legal service of 
the county, which includes Chicago, during the 
past decade. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL laboratory has recently beer 
established at Bellevue Hospital, in New York 
Citv, under the direction of Dr. Menas 8S. 
chief of the Psychopathic and Alco 


: Cire 


gory, 
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the reas t 1 
thie hig i 
elected. The et 
the te ! | 
Sy T ex T ‘ 
| be reinstated ! 
Ot the seven te ers 
if the eect £ 
counse 


Mr. Dovetas W 


of Oxford on June 29 lr} 


Mr. Freshtield, 


presenting 


on his advocacy of the ce] 

full recognition among u! 
Tue eighth annual meetir 

ot the English Secondary S« 


was held inl London Ol 
Magnus, M.P., presided 
Habit 


re ad. (1) “ Smentifi 


by Mr. I 


norary degree of D.C.L. fr 
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AND 


( LD). Albert 
Cs T yf } 
fro} tant pr 
t Lewis Knud 
rofessor ot botany 
rom assistant pr 
(rort Davis. B.S 


Reed 


H 
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d that severa st 
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petitor 1s not tined to these topics, but iV 

choose any other subject approved bv the l 

nittes \ first prize of e thousand dollars 
d a second prize of f hundred dollars ar 


uc any Americans not 
and undergraduates of American college 
B, may contest for a first prize 
hundred dollars and a sect 
Che two prizes of Class A 


stituting Clas 
of three 
hundred. 

varded to undergraduates in 


he judgment of the committee, the 


the papers demand it. The prizes are offered 
by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, ( 
cago, and the papers are to be sent betore 
June s LY17 

It is stated in the American Nchool that at 


in Chi representatives 
women’s colleges of the coun 
Mount Holvoke, Vassar, Smith, 


othe r 


ot the ditferent 
trv, including 
Wellesley and 


Women, discusse d 


prominent 
very seriously the modifica 
tion of the rules for admission so as to bring 


them into line with the recently adopted plans 


at Harvard, Princeton and Yale. By this plan, 


a report is made to the school which the stu 
dent 
chool 


This shows his general qualiti s and his schol- 


desires to enter, by the principal of the 


which he has attended for four years. 
arship, giving this latter quite in detail. In 
addition to this, the student is required to take 
The 


are much less technical and are looked upon 


a test in four lines of work. examinations 


as much more reasonable tests of a student’s 
ability than the old plan, in which examination 
in a greater number of subjects was insisted 
upon. The women’s colleges were not, how- 
ever, ready to adopt the plan, which was laid 


over for consideration at a future session. 


Dr. Joun H. Fintey, New York state com- 
missioner of education, has announced a uni- 
form accounting system for the schools of the 
state, based on scientific accounting principles, 
Case and Frank 
B. Gilbert, counsel to the department, to pre- 


and commissioned Hiram C 


sent the details of the plan and to confer with 
school officers generally at thirteen different 


designated places throughout the state. In 


AND 
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I King ! t I ss 
< a 
The department has for s time be k 
u } nitorr i ount ng ev ate + +} 
s Ss OL the tate ised scient i t iy 
pl ( As a result a pla has er t tT 
i ‘ hool authorities ¢ the state w 
| » kee + } books eg yr Yy n 
s vear August L916 ! ince with t 
n the tuture the can re t a expe 
t es issified ac ling ft thie red sehe 
es his classifieat 1 has been ad ed by the 
United States ¢ ssioner of | t 
Washi gto an the re rts required |} } 
4117 will be made to conform with those requir 
the ks advised |} this department 
rhe epartment has so red i system of 
KKeeping for the se of clerks, s f he ooks 
e kept in accordance with this syste there will 
e no difficulty in transferriu th several te Ss 
m the books to the re rt blanks 
It has been planned to hold meetings in differ 
t places in the state, at whi esidents ¢ 
oarads ¢ education and clerks are req ested To 
re nt to meet representatives ¢ the depart t 
ho will thoroughly explain tl ew ac itin 
systen and the methods of keep rh OKS lr} ex 
penses of the presidents and elerks atte gy these 
meetings are a legitimate charge against their r 
spective districts, and I earnestly hope that every 
city and union free school district in the state will 
he represented. 
Tue annual meeting of the Association I 
Education Committees (England ind Wales) 
held on June 8 in London, urged the appoint 


ment of a Royal Commission to 
whole 


cording to the report in the London Times Dr 


educational work of the country. <Ac- 


H. B. Brackenbury, in his presidential address, 
said that after the war we should have to fight 
the same spirit in spheres other than the mili- 
tary sphere, and it was not too soon to ex- 
amine carefully what we could do to perfect 
our equipment. He deprecated starting inves- 
tigations on the assumption that everything 
was wrong. Our best schools were good schools 


and our best results were remarkable results. 


To him it appeared more necessary to inquire 
how such schools and results could be multi- 
plied than to set about digging new founda- 


tions. He hoped that any educational inquiry 
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unde rtaken W yuld be a really comprehensive ut * 
one. Speaking of the importance of liberty in ir 


education, he said that central supervision portant t 


— 
y 
~ 


» lightly on those who, dealing with know “* ” to teach it 


he individual child or youth, showed that they earl 
what they had to do and were trying to strengt 


t. To attempt the standardization of the that the t 


tional intellect would be thought not less im- — should be tr } } S 
ossible than appalling if we had not seen it = mu r t 
st accomplished in Germany. A series of thought could , 
lutions was submitted by the executive, ex tent mad Mr. Mi 
pressing the opinion that the recent appoint — 7 
ent of a departmental committee to consider, st 
certain limited aspects of education after thi 1 « t has t ‘ 
r did rt eet the urgent need for a « is histor that 
I ensive review f the whole eduecat i ri et ( 
rl the country and that a Roval Cor S 
= hich the ssociati 5 ild be . 
| dequately represented, should be appointed =a oe , 
| r this purpose. The executive committee, it Bhi nel Ke , sis 
s further suggested, should inquire into and “€s me 
port uy the adjustment of teacl to the olicat ¥ 
ercial and industrial needs of the nat s cehaten g r} ‘ 
d to local conditions, the nportancs f | ' 
late truction in science, the need of secur ng t irrant ser t 
ng a better system of continued educat \ 
during adolescence and a greater degree of s ; 
supervision over boys and girls up to the ag a = ; 
18, and the cultivation of a stronger sens dt ' 
F of moral and civie responsibility. — é q 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE to hear, its tongue to transmit, its to stud 
THE CULTURAL VALUE OF COURSES IN hould i 
EDUCATION 





vel }? I 
M. Mecklin' has exceeded the courtesy ; 
sweet reasonableness” of th nonyi r 
riters in the Un; lar R lt fie d per t 
exceeded their logic. With much that 7 
vs most eareful teachers of edu r 
find themselves sympathy. Let us I t ») 
: . ilisn d pr ssional emphas | t 
Scu00 So Vol. IV., p. 64 
‘If I Were a College President,’’ Unpopul the U As 
Review, Vol. V., p. 51; ‘*The Professor 


gogy Once More,’’ ibid., Vol. VI., p. 58 
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| edueat rt the tter 
eq the f ! tur f its subj 
matter If | | d | » deserve t 
ttent f undergraduates the schools 
te do The school is one of the 
most common, idealistic, influential and un 
known institutions 1 yur midst. If ther s 


a presumption that every boy and 


goes to school unde rstands it and its prin- 


ciples it may be presumed that everybody who 


} ] ] } 
his cashed a check has no need ot economic 


theory. Such presumptions are without 


higher than educa 


Mr. Mecklin 


losopl \ 


value Ihe rely 


t mn culture 

places the whole above the part. The pri 
eiples T ed wat ! re integral part ot the 
great tield usually known as philosophy. In 


* peda \ r ti ‘ educati ” 39 ) 
more and less th 1 philosophy of values 
d the me f att them for ourselves 
d other This seems ibvious that it 
tr et eal teacher belittle the field of 
I end r and teacher of philosopl R 
forgetful the comm denominator 
I losophy and educat ! The usual opi n 


reflection upon life; that 
need 


ré fle ct 


is that philosophy is a 
idividua 


its development when it begins to 


the 1! lor the 


on 


the nature of its existence. retlection 


lifts it above the dull grind of securing ani 


mal satisfactions and creates it a new creature. 


By a 


] } 


school. 


close analogy as much may be said of the 


An institution is created to be used as 


a tool is used. It serves a purpose just as the 


serves in his 


preserva- 





AND 


of the banker, the engineer, the statesman, 
poet or the scientist. The teacher of La 

story, philosophy or sci S me 
sav what he thinks about the teaching of ] 


agogyvy but he must remen 
becomes a * nedagog.” Many thousands 


devoted and intelligent men and women 


and of 


ibe r that he ther 
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) 
Pr t ‘ f 
He 1 and | : 2 
studied 1 pr ted 
‘ the rf e + 
turns eve rd 1 t I 
s ther curious ver the 
t neient pit ft skept S (yt ¢ 
) k vs Tt t rit ki \s t I s tT 
parallel of the 1an whose educat ! theor 
=: that educational theory is trivial t 
possible to take seriously those who by their 
words maintain that the business of their acts 
is unworthy to be studied beside the business 


tin, 
To 
ed 


this ge ration thers ve engage 
great. tas} the task of guiding youth to 
? turit If there ~ T ter Tast r l 
titution more worthy stud lleg 
} it r ¢ ¢ 
H. G VNSEND 
= \ (oOo } 
THE HUMAN WORTH CURRICULUM 


versity, Ss agonl ng 


required subject 
‘helor of arts 
published under 
its alumni 


above titie in 


r the wide r circle of 


nterest fi 
AND Society. 
THos. C 


LLEGE 


reach through ScHOooI 


various 


of 


alumnus, prompted by 


the 


May 


munications 


an 


from Latin department 


To tue Epitor: My alma mater, Syrac 


Perhap 


com- 


the 
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tv, express an opinion concerning entrance t : 
ements und = =ogras ition requirements that t 
’ biv set radical even to that part of 
l ittec I ‘ ir! ‘ ‘ lm t! it rece t ’ = t t \ 
s vy graduation n ISSS 1 have « st if ( 
+ + oft itic As high 2 
‘ ‘ oOTessor eg resident l 4 
( h ral arts, I have ha 
‘ 4 } th entrance req . . te H 
juired for evree of wchelor teeen. ¢ 
t W he i tin ca ‘ 1 the <« rriculun it ix t ‘ 
the é ted man 8s most essenti il tool It © ¢ t 
t ed purely for practical purposes lt was vith t 
or ecessary than any modern language is ot yy 
the most ad ( praduate r research t 
. Ed tik s not, for the 1 who knew How st 
That period has passed For the vast majority inv courses wil 
ho study Latin it never has the least practic al practical ties 
‘ I know Latin fairly well. In the years im with their e} 
ediately following my graduation I read not less caring for their 
than five thousand pages of Latin merely for } leas comn ty sery 
re Nevertheless, I am convinced that the day ng what the moc 
has come when it no longer should be required for Tor ts ) 
rts degree The time spent by most students the problems I 
the study of Latin could be invested with the the maste eces 
ssuranee of far greater return in the study of ture oO 
ther subiects ¢ \ ee} at 
The theory that any subject should be studied ts relat t 
r mental discipline alone has passed ilmost « ! ts I 
rely into the diseard It should quickly go en Christ's te ! 
relv into the discard With the unnumbered sul pl ems 
ts that have listinet value in life, no subject f 
be required that merely may have ilue; ess t 
] ed subjects must have value \\ t 
I most mel I | won ft athen t Ss t 
thmet h é no poss e value An . est re r +} 
t made a few years ago indicates t} not more 0 se tea 
I one out of a hundred and fifty persons who yuages as elect 
t 1 foreign modern language in college ever t 
ses it in a foreign country. What a small pr t to ther 
portion, then, of high-school students of foreign th , 
nguage ever really se it! And what a small t ‘ 
roportion of both high-school and college students ourses sl | 
ever get from the study of foreign language a re ! in worth of 
turn commensurate with the time invested! They Co Syracu 
do not acquire a skill in the use of the language for the world t 
which enables them in any way to appreciate the ment aiming at 
literature. course both ¢ 
Students leave college with a bachelor’s degree would make pos 
who have studied mathematics, foreign languags nanding only g 
Latin, Greek, and yet who know almost nothing of vear high s 
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by the And what a 
boon such an entrance requirement would be to the 
It them 


courses of study of vital human worth instead of 


lege high-school prineipal. 


high schools! would enable to develop 


the present ones founded on deadening traditions 
And what a boon to the high-school boys and girls 
‘*horn short’’ mathematics foreign 
Many such 


the end of one or two years, killed by monkish tra 


who are in or 


language! drop out of high school at 


dition They are mentally alert in most subjects, 


but being ‘‘born short’’ in one they are con 
demned to execution and deprived of college privi 
leges And college faculties to lay concur, saying, 
‘*We want none such They are taboo!’’ Why 
not quit thinking with the minds of me long 
dead? 

Could Syracuse do anything better for herself 
than to organize « rses made , as far as re- 
quired studies are concerned, 01 ly of those subjeets 
which are going to make out of students men and 
women fitted for the highest family life, for the 
widest civie service, for the noblest religious hel; 
fulness? Would not the institution thus brave, 


the 
the 


thus modern, and thus practical, and at 


time fully cultural and refining, attract atten 


tion of philanthropists, institutions based on 
| | 


a8 


medieval tradition can not possibly attract them? 


Would not such an institution grip the hearts of 
fathers and mothers so that its halls would be 


and 
kind? 


Why should modern education be dominated by 


overtlowing with young men young women 


eager for real education of this 


middle-age monks and their particular needs? 
Why should not present-day educators think for 
themselves?’ Why should not they see the needs 


and demands of the day and satisfy them 


\ll suecess to the minority of the committee on 


curriculum, who dare to voice at least something 


of a protest against educational medievalism! 


APPEAL FROM A GENIUS 


To Tre Eprror or ScuHoon anp Society: The 
following, which comes from Georgia, is 


match for the appheation prin 


| 
issue of J “om the Jal 1 


your 


Weekly 


Dear Sir as I understand the matter, that you will 
furnish aid or, will help a worthy project your 
Hon, Sir, I am going to make known to you a 
secreate that I have not made know to others or, 
to non other than my own people, or famly. The 
Secreat is simply this. I am a geanis, and I have 
underway three great projects, one the greatis 


that h ever leaped from the Brain of man, this 


as 


AND 
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last one menshion has many diferance action o 
feuturs which is difficult for me to carry out o1 
account of not having surficient tools nither have 
time to work at the project because of my finan 
strain, thanking you very much for your favor t 
reply, in favor to help me in this matter or to rm 
ject 
Yours truly 

Perhaps it should be referred to t ( 

negie Institution in Washingtor 
J. H. Dit 
( ITTES\V t \ 
QUOTATIONS 
A BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATION 
GERMANY is already ma e¢ caretul prey 
Ss Tor e Col reial struggle t t 1 

foll the conclusion of peac It is of 
first importance that we should exercise s 
lar foresight, and among the first things t 
which we should give our minds is the qu 
tion of national education Che war its 
suggests the line of reform. We have lear 
by experience how much can be accomplis 
by scientific knowledge and technical equ 
ment, and the achievements of the enemy 
evitably point to the necessary changes , 
educational system. Questions have been ad 
dressed to the prime minister suggesting tl 
appointment of a royal commission to inqul! 
into our existing educational arrangement 
and it is to be hoped that he may see his w 


f 


to recommend the setting uy 


mission. There are many matters to which tl 
attention of an independent body of persons 


interested in education might 


It can not be a matter of 


that the events of the war should have created 
throughout the country a strong feeling ot 
educational unrest. Evidence of this feeling 
is shown in such manifestations as the men 

randum signed by a large number of our mos 


distinguished men of science, 


the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland on the oe 


sion of the visit of a party of members of Par 
liament to the Imperial College of Scie: 


ind the address of Lord 


leigh at the conterence recent 


H use, 


Pechnology 


» In 


ly he ld at 


lington and in the resolutions 


No. 8 


surprise 


T 


i 
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( set t umer 
¢ @CXIsts I 1nLV qua CTs . 3 t if 
ndary sel Ss al t sending out me 
| Tu til \ 1 tl maXinUum ( 
~t veral d It1es,. Our state t s ba if 
idequate knowledge of scie1 r th 
iry sympathy with scientif t sts t S 
re tl feiency their spe fu 
Our ita lrers d i 
pre t ilue of the hel . 
properly applied may lend to t | 
f our trad 1 « nerce \\ | 
ild pe pg ill m4 1 
ict t a l! ‘ st ‘ i d ethic 1 
r 1ectl l bet Cli Iie varied I It 
people d ir national ed 
g be maintained w f 
e OF 1 is generally held that t board 
aducat I s exXe!l sed l ty it i ] 
the teaching provided in our schools 
1 that its principal officers are keenly alive 
the desirability of widening and varying th 
ects of instruction. Even they would de 
ru dance d assistance trom the reco! 
dat SS 1 WNIMISSION COMpose l I per 
blame to he « 


who would regard the probl 


s wl must pr i hen the w . 
several questions connected wit ir edu 
il system and the training most apy 
te to ft people should be fully invest 
t 1 by mpetent tribunal We must 

te promptly and act boldly.—/ 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EXTENT OF ADOPTION, AND ATTITUDE 
TOWARD GENERAL SCIENCE 


WITHIN the past few years a large amow 
terest has developed regarding the s 
work of the freshman year in schools of 
mdary rank. Much of this interest h: 
‘entered about the courses in general sci 


as a possible solution 


of the problem 
vear work, and opinions, largely founded 
theory, have been freely expressed 
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The 


ciently evident f 


tionnaire nature of the questions is suffi- 
rom the tables. 
the three 


states varied slightly, as will be seen in Table 


The number of letters 


sent to 


| In order to show the relation of general 
science to the smal] and large schools, the 


total number of letters has been divided into 


four groups based on enrollment of schools 
from which letters were received The same 
groups have been retained for the number of 
inswers received, and the number of s ls 
{Te ril veneral science A tot I Ss letters 
was sent to lowa to Calitornia ind 222 
to Massachusetts. The 2? letters to 


ihusetts 11 7 | to idemies 
rr other private scho f secondary rank 
From lowa there re received 153. replies 
from California 1% d from Mass usetts 
184. maki: =e lars represent of 


the schools in the respective 


whe 


trom 


were received 33 had introduced the course be- 
fore January 1, 1915. In California 99 of the 
196 schools offered the course in 191! In 
Massachusetts 161 of the 184 schools fered 
the course in 1916 According to the data 
Table I1., the introduction of general science 
first occurred in Iowa in 1911; in Massachu 
setts in 1899, and in California in 1906. Th 
both California and Massachusetts, the great 
est increase took place in 1912, when in the 
former state schools, and in the latter 36 
rA 11 
Dat f Int luct f General S 


Date 


1899 l 
1900 ] 
1905 os ] 
1906 ..... l ] 
1907 ] l 
1908 . 2 ¢ 
1909 
1910 ; 
| l 4 


1912. 3 22 26 
1913 . 9 19 29 
1914. 20 5 20 
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schools introduced 
maximum growth 
our data. There ha 
ling of the number 
first 1911 


in until 


schools adopt 


the course. In lowa the 


is probably not shown by 


s been more than a doub- 
f introductions since the 
1914 


which showed 20 


ing the course That the work is 
proving satisfactory is indicated by the fact 
that it has been retained for so ] gin! 
schools lo quote one reply from Mass 
setts, 
The fact that we have contir i it so ma 
years (fifteen) proves that v ie tl s 
rhly 
| (, ‘ I 


First year 

rer ynd veal 

First or second year 

Phird year 

Second or third 

Fourth vear : 

Pupils admitted from ot! 
regular 

N, ’ 


t so admitting other 


yvear 


hk 
LLL 


number 


riven ll the tirst ve 

fornia in 84, and in 

i fi eases 1t seems 

rr fourt! ear as a 

( courses and ot 

g ral science is g 
TA 


11 weeks 
12 weeks 
One half year 
One vear 


Table LV. 


indicates 


12 » 
2 12 
‘ 
] 
: ] 
ver than 
20 ij 
pupils ] lt { 
‘ i | ~ 
. first-vear s ‘ 
. , 
{i cases it 3 made t 
d year. In low t 


. . 
to be give the third 
review T the ther s 
course t - s noft vhnat 
] 
‘ ral reva ded to ) 
BLE IV 
G S é 
Num be f Set 
low California Mass 


a definite division into 





year and half-year courses, 


the 


former being 








1915 
1916. 
Not stated 


No data 6 14 
No data 


dominant in 


with S2 a L535 ve 


ar 


California 


and 


courses respectively, at 


Massachusetts, 


id 
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the latter in Iowa, with 21 half-year courses ind laboratory work Pe tes — 
Whether or not the year’s time given in the work here has | de t le d 
states where the subject has been longer es strat 1 Work, 1 does t aiw 
tablished is a result of exp rience and ad p- div lual y rk he pupil ther 
tion of this plan as the more satisfactory, can tion and stud f results. In | 
not be determined by our present information ss — : 
Phe uestion regardit the time per week rk; in California 97 of 1 9 
st hat Vas te | Siiitt t T = | i ] ’ | { 
riod” and “hour,” in pedagogical par- fornia 82; and in M sé 
1+ 
2 
} } i G I S | re ( 
M oO 
") ( 
: \y 
l \I 
, \ 
\1 
S I 
=) ‘ ru oO | 
ry get mecius can be drawn, t tea l 
I I r data | e appears, | ey anaes tec t 
decided preference for at least o being introduced I | 
ir” or “period” a day, while 19 schools VII. are decidedly « 
( I re g ! double 


ay I ] af ) rd 
TABLE VI i? ‘alifor 


itl a rl 11 whe ‘ . , ' : } 
y and Field Worl ny ur . s ’ 





reogravhvy. ¢ 
Number of 1 " 
Work Offered the WOTK the ia I 
Iowa California ar pped fr th eurr 
Laboratory ordemonstration 30 97 123 been mneorporater tar 
Field work .. eee 19 82 61 t] r sul ta 
Field work and laboratory. 15 82 . 
Neither field nor laboratory 3 27 Massachusetts, pl 
ot the courses . } try 
A very interesting phase of the subject is t ter 
shown in Table VI. in reference to field wor 
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~~ 9 
Astronomy ] 
Astronomy and botany l 
Astronomy and physic ory l 
si0 ogy ee ° l 
Biology and physi s -_ ] 
Bookkeeping eecccecess . ° 2 
Botany ‘ a 2 2 
Botany and physi le gy 2 
Botany and zoology a 2 
Botany and physical geography | 2 
Commercial geography ] 

Elementary physics.... ] 17 
Elementary physics and chemistry l 


History eee 12 
Latin 3 


Geology 


Latin and mathematics... l 
Latin and French 2 
Physical geography 6 35 ] 


Phys. geog. and physiology. 
Phys. geog. and geology 


Phys. geog. and commercial geog 


Phys. geog. and botany, geology and 

physiology ; Petr ] 
Physiology..... sais udiaiiainiianil 3 
Geology ROR 2 
None or unk nown 19 6° RE 


been 


there ha 


most c 


. , 
lini- 


nation of elementary physics 


being made in the first year’s work, indicate 


clearly a need for SOT 


course, 
field of 


early 


recognized 
a broader view of the 
science as a whole, some 
work of the student. 


In Table VIII. ther 


subjects which are being taught by 


&),} fe B y 7 ht bu Te hers i dre 

é 1S ‘ Tou and Massachusetts 

% eo 

Subjects (1 G ils ¢ lowa Mass 
Algebra 2 
Agricult ire . ] 
Biology 3 
Botany l 
Civies . , ] 


ote 


Chemistry : ; tera 
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listor 
Mathemat 
Physies 


Cot he s ‘ 
Alg ia ! rithmet 
Al ge i ft K Ke 4 
Alvebra and phvs 
Alg ind botany and physies 
ily ! chemistry lg 
Aly I ind che str and 
Algebra i chemist ’ s 
I ot 
\ i’ i cl r | S 
ogy 
Algebra chemistry S 
metic and geometry 
Algebra, chemistry, p! 
tory 
Algebra, che istry, Lat 


Algebra, physics and eo! 
Alget ra, 


law 


geometry, French 


ness 


hemistry 


Chemistry and a 


Chemistry and physies 
Chemistry, physics and other s 
Chemistry, physies, hbiolog 


commercial arithmeti 


hemistry, physies and hygiene 


+ 


physies and mathe 


hemistry, 


‘hemistry, physics and history 


hemistry, physics, En 


mercial arithmetic 


Chemistry, physies and biology 


a 


‘hemistry, physics, biology and 
geometry 
Chemistry, } 


raphy 


‘hemistry, physics and Latin 


‘hemistry, physics and French 


‘hemistry, physics and German 


matics 


Chemistry, physics and physiology 

Chemistry, physics and mathemati 

Chemistry, physics, biology, botan 
zoology and geology 

Chemistry, physies, biology, mathe 


maties, drawing and carpentry 


‘hemistry, physics, civics, 


geometry and review 


stry, physics, English and m: 


mathemat 


French, 


1¢ 


— i he he 
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stry, mathematics and domestic English, logy . 
ee ] English hv Fr 
Chemistry, English and domestic sei raphy 





Chemistry, English and mathe 


Chemistry and mathematics .. 4 History, geometr ther 
Chemistry, history, Latin and com Ilistory reo, 1 
mereial work mr ] 
Chemistry, botany and physiology... 1 History, commer 1 work 1 other 
Chemistry and civics .. =e 1 science 
es, biology, botany and physical German and other s 
cveog! pl l Mat il tra ny i ] 
Physies, biology and geometry l Manual tra g, f 
s biology and review mathe letics 


hrsies ylogry I thematies, Latin, Vot Ry 1 t e ft 

history and English 1 from the lest t t 

hvysies and geometry l 
Physics, plane geometry and review general erie: | \f 

ey 

arithmeti , . . 1 By mistake t ( 

hysics and mathematics pane 3 

vs the Ca l il! 
Physics, mathematies and e¢ivies .... 1 

: see that a ) oy 
Physies, English and domestic science. l 


Physics, physiology and geometry 
hysies and physiology 
hysies and history 


Physics, Latin and English subjects, | wever, are t nece , t { 


Physies and Latin at the same time, since in 1 vy of the sma 


Physics and English ce eee schools certain courses are offered 

Physies and agriculture years, but the teacher must have a 1 

hysies, agriculture, physiology, phys- broad enough to teach them a The list 

al geography and botany .. . ] intended te chow enle the wane elie du Pa 
Botany, physical geography, French 

1 rhetoriecals . : se Sb a iis hs ] ‘ 

, 

1 even if we exclude general scien It VY be 


made upon teachers in the way of preparation 


Bota 5 and astronomy veeeeeeeecen 





1 contended that the best results for science and 


Botany and geology and zoology 


Botany and zoology Pah aarehinw 1 for the pupil can not be obtained when teach 

Botany, physical geography and agri- ers are required to spread their energis ver 
culture . tee ‘soohe such a wide field, and the content 

Botany, domestic science and agri doubtedly well founded | er. d 


culture .... ceoseeesen °° 1 not alter the point in quest ty ers 
Mathematies and civies ............ } 


Mathematics and biology .......... upon to teach these various 


— — FO 


Mathematies and history ........... subjects. regardless of whether their previous 
Mathematies and other science...... 1 6 1 . 

training has be 704 
Mathematies, history and English ... ] , " ; 
: cases, or general They must d th cond 
Mathematies, history and other sei- 


ence, 


Mathematies, English and civies “ ] —— 


. ’ tT vi Té he ’ t | YT raft 
English and domestic science 9 i T 

, ‘ ‘ ‘ = ess T T ‘ T ‘ rT 
English and other seience .... a 2 eri t I 
s 7 s 1] , , : } 
English and German ] shall be le 1 struct l ral 





English, Latin and commercial geog subiects and therefore she } need 


raphy ; : pee 1 broad tr ng | n the past t 
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to obtain in many of 


leges Ilence the desirability of obtaining 
such knowledge before entering upon the work 
{ tea er, or the necessity of acquiring it 
later, by ] ful acquisition under great 
d the ilt 
It rthyv of note t] t ter some sixtee? 
veal t troduct of general science 
n the tate T Massac usetts Loe the 1s4 
may be classed distinctly favorable to the 
subject and only 5 as doubtful of its lue o1 
TABLE IX 
Opi / G S 
Num be \ ‘ Ss 
‘ | ts ‘ 
lowa ‘ f M 
In favor of general science 103 155 156 
Not in favor of general science 13 27 5 
Not giving an opinion 37 13 22 


unfavorable. This speaks more emphatically 


for general science than could almost any- 
thing else. In the other two states, also 
(Table [TX.), a very large majority of the an- 


swers were in favor of the work, 103 in Iowa, 
as against 13 not in favor, and in California 
155 in favor of the subject and 27 not in favor 
or doubtful. This that 


bilities of the work are appreciated. In al- 


indicates the possi- 
most all cases the unfavorable opinions were 
had not the 
Whether general 


expressed by persons who tried 


subject in their schools. 
science may always be the best course may be 
the 


writers of some of the replies who said they 


questioned. I admire the judgment of 
had introduced courses in agriculture, biology, 
ete., because they were better fitted to local 
requirements. Where such courses are prov- 
ing satisfactory, it would probably be unwise 
to replace them by another course. I wish to 
quote a few of the replies illustrating the de- 
cided approval of some of the people at work 
in secondary education, after several years of 
fail to 


see how there can be any question. It is an 


experience with general science. “I 


“It is as valuable as any 
“It is the best 
course in high school except English, if prop- 


invaluable course.” 
course taught in our school.” 


erly given.” “It is the best science course for 


AND 


SOCTETY Vou. IV. No. 8 


r e! ge e ever see! It 3 
the most valuable courses offered in r 
riculur ‘I heartily endorse th rs 
Nothing in the high school is more impor 
tant or ! d broade ng - The bes i 
st ect mi | rs¢ 1 sel ] i ter 
California has d strated ” Che be 
first-vear rk we ive We sider it 
. lue that we re re it ill tirst-ve 
pupils.” “It is a most valuable cours 
freshmen and sophomores, satisfying the need 
of that inquisitive age as well as supplying 
natural method of arousing interest in tf) 
evervday world. It is pedagog lly right.” 
‘General science and community civies ar 
the two best subjects in my school for arousing 
interest, securing work, and furnishing 


ariety of practical exercises.” “It is sat 


factory in this school. It makes it possible t 


early eliminate from the science classes pupils 
not interested in science or having no ability 
Im it. It 


ence ji nd 


} 
hi 


tends to stimulate interest in sci 


while our later elective classes ar 


larger we have to make provision for only 


those who can profit by the work.” “It is valu 
able in increasing interest in science. It has 
caused a marked increase in the advanced s 


ence classes.” “It holds first-year pupils, an 
by giving them something within the rang 
of their every-day experience it has had th 
clear effect of prolonging the ; 
otherwise have left 
és We co 


it a very valuable adjunct to keeping pupils in 


school. 


individuals who would 


school early in their course.” nsider 


It will displace ancient history every 


time if the choice is put up to a good liv 
boy.” “It stimulates a desire to know mor 


science. My success is measured, in part, by 


the number electing science subjects. It used 
to be 30-35. It is now 80-90.” “It is most 


excellent. It holds boys better than any other 


course offered.” These are sufficient to show 
that the writers are speaking from experienc 
and that they hav: 
that the 


eourse may be worked out with success. 


and not from theory alone, 


proved to their own satisfaction 


Only a few of the replies from schools hav- 


ing general science were unfavorable, as, “I 


It seems to be 


am not satisfied with results. 
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not well enough worked out. It is made too 
ich of a plaything, rather than solid work.” 
‘IT think we shall go back to physical geog 
raphy. Too much is attempted and too litth 
done well.” ‘“* General science is too general 
id discursive. It is invertebrate. A course 
elementary science can be given which will 
ive tastes of other sciences, but these will be 
related to biology or geography and supply a 
backbone.” “I have not obtained th 
results I expected.” A large number of opin- 
ns were received from schools where general 
science is not offered. Many of these were very 
favorable to the subject, but in many respects 
were very much like those already quoted. 
Let us look at some of the objections offered 
in the replies from schools where general sci 
ence is not taught. “It gives a smattering as 
now offered. It could be very satisfactory if 
competent teachers could be secured who 
would stay long enough to work it out.” “I 
do not believe there is a place nor necessity 
for it. The pupil receives all this knowledge 
1 a much more authoritative way in the other 
courses.” “Most science is beyond fresh- 
man ability.” “It lacks coherence and back- 
” “uy 


think general science has more value than 


bone and needs something to unify it. 


chemistry or physics, but we have them to 
satisfy university requirements and have not 
yet enough teachers to include general sci- 
ence.” “ The time of first-year pupils is bet- 
ter taken up in learning Latin, English, his- 
tory and algebra than in dabbling in ‘ general’ 
or any other science. A foundation has to be 
put in somewhere.” “ There is no such thing. 
Nature-study in the grades, segregation of 
topics in the secondary school, philosophical 
synthesis in the college is possible. General 
science is merely a hodge-podge so far as I 
have been able to discover.” ‘“ I am not greatly 
in favor of it. It is very indefinite and until 
something practical and sensible can be settled 
on, we had better stick to the old lines.” 

Of the 14 schools in California which re- 
ported as having dropped general science, it 
is noteworthy that not one gave as the cause 
dissatisfaction with the course in itself. Some 


of the reasons were given as follows. “I ex- 





pect r rod t rs 

I teXts I ad t vr ¢ j 
ton r d 
In theory 1 In y 
did t 1 
to the tt t ‘ 
it) g ad 
. - ™ 
our £ . t 
us ray r ft ad 
ma earl by t r it 
regard to s Tutur t 
ot K o ti | 
right kind of general s 


vear but had a exper ed t 
was dropped because of CN ris 
teacher The averag ed ted’ lite 
lege gradu te « not eve ex t 
of the mov BY ise of f 
limited time, chemistry dy } 
TABLE X 
N f ©) ( 


Aid to future science work 
‘* Aid to pupils who take no other science 
‘** Aid to pupils who leave school early 
‘* Aid to choice of vocation or later schoo! 
work : erececes 


‘Of great value,’’ ‘‘ Invaluable,’’ kx 
cellent,”’ ** Splendid, et 
‘* Very good,”’ ‘*Good,”” et 


“Tt gives information about common 
things”’ 

‘*1t arouses interest 

‘It develops observation and attention 

‘* It develops reason and ability to think’ 

“Tt develops scientific method 

‘*It develops appreciation of enviror 
ment’’ eas aa 

‘*Tt is worthy of college « redit”’ 

‘Its value depends on the teacher’’ 

**Tts value depends largely on the text’ 

‘‘It isa most valuable course from a cul 
tural standpoint’’ : 

‘*Tt causes an increase in later science 
I vn cuca cankicae 

‘It kee ps pupils in school”’ 

OTE ccntchoniseneiiacs 


+... ren 

** Lacks unity and continuity 

‘* Not as good as physical geography 
‘* Not good because of lack of text 


~s- 


tot oe te 
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orth wh le We 
and 


introduced.” at 
did not have time for both ge 


agriculture.” 


I} writer t th} Dp ns ere isked for 
in Opi n onl ind were not requested to 
give reasons for it, that many replies merely 


been made to give such 


tT has 
d not well be ineluded in 
summarized, placing 


id 0 


been 


wProwys rat 
LrT Ips, ste 


ssachusetts, 


repre 


sentative wint of location and in length of 
time durin vhich the rk has been carried 
on nd | ve dra n the foll ng conclusions 


in the first 
3. Of 


year 


these 293 courses, 229 may be 


ered as vear courses. 
t. Of the tot il I umbe - 250 schools offer 
162 offer 


laboratory 


work, 
ith field and 


1 


neither field nor 


laboratory or demonstration 
field work, 148 offer b 
work, and 30 offer laboratory 
work. 

5. Out of 


—9Q2 


schools, 127 


new 


the total have 


introduced general science as a course 


which does not supplant any other science. 

6. In a total of 194 schools in Massachusetts 
and Iowa (this question was not sent to Cali- 
fornia) at least 118 of the teachers of gen- 


eral <4 lence are tei from three to six 


subjects, 
Of the 535 414 replies signified 


general science. 


MEEK 


* course in 


ARAVILLA TAYLOR 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
In addition to the papers presented before 
the the National Eduea- 


general sessions of 
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pictures ( ry a \ 
re persons are in daily attendance at 
public d private I s ot grades \ 
rding to the best figures obt ble, 20,000, 
OOO persons mn the [ ted Stat ee 1 t 
pictures every day. | ent I I] 


hundred and two thousand, on 
thirteen were enroll 
tutions 
onde r that we hat 
ereatest aid 
: mens Clup 
and 
reational motion pictures for « 
Young folks and 


tained—as is their right a 


churches everywhere are presenting rec 
mmunity ser 
ice. old come to be enter 
nd stay to be enter 
tained and educated. Every 
come together to celel 


good 


operation, develop leads rs} ly} and 


ommunity should 


rate spe ial day fe stivals 


that promote fellowship, encourage co 
relate con 


Musie is an- 


ree 


to community life 
and 
intelligent planning put drama 
the daily life 


structively 


other great welding socializing § fi 
and 
d folkplay actually to work in 


the 


Careful 


] 


community. In addition to regular 


physical training instruction in the schools 


child should be 


ground and home 


taught games for play- 


use. 


Wittiam C. Repriecp, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Industrial Educati yn 


Secretary of Commerce, 
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Vocational education, therefore, is the oppo 
nent of things narrow and cramping. It looks 
ith impatience on the boy in the machine 
shop who knows how to run a drill press but to 
whom a planer, the shaper and other machines 
are sealed books. It would take a boy and 
make him a mechanic knowing the why and 
the wherefore of mechanics, the reasons why 
each tool does what it does as well as under- 
standing the way in which it does it. It would 
open to a boy and girl the recesses of knowl 
edge out of which modern industry has sprung 
and on which it depends. It would make them 
reasoning workers and not automata. Its pur 
pose is to make men and women flexible in 
‘their working powers and to take the rigidity 
out of toil. It is a human force, sympathetic 
ind virile, leading the mind to express through 
the hand the character and spirit of the worker. 
It is sad to think how narrow the margin of 
safety is for many of our workers. How 
straight the groove in which as things now are 
thes needs must run. A slight change of the 
industrial currents leaves many like driftwood 
by the streams since they have not been taught 
to swim in the industrial flood, but merely to 
float, as it were, with its current. Vocational 
education has a high social function in that 
it does enlarge the factor of safety in human 
li It makes it just so much the harder for 


life. 
the wolf to reach the door. It puts the pres- 
ence of poverty so many paces farther off. I 
have often thought of the joy that will come 
when vocational education shall have wrought 
its perfect work in the form of certitude to 
many a humble home. No one familiar with 
factory life and gifted with the least 


imagination but knows the daily recurring 


tragedy in our industrial centers when the 


job is over and the man out of work hunts for 
employment while wife and children wait and 
worry. We do not offer vocational education 
ais a panacea, but certainly the man who can 


and who knows why he can has an infinitely 


finer chance in life for the steady job than he 


who has never had the opportunity to know 
why he toils as he does and who has learned 
the way of his toiling without teaching and 


without sympathetic leading. 
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B KOT \\ 
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regul r if 
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learned to love 
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This love and 


Washington | 


ice W asl net 


Hampton’s idea 


ities Both preached 


the hand, the hea 


implying a me 
cational org 
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in the pedagogy ot ‘ ol subiects me nd 
old and in the spirit of our administration. It 
means the Ame ricanization of a work tested 





principle of curriculum building It means 


flexibility and therefore science in the mai 
lation of our total school plants, 
reorganization of the entire 


It has 


a restricted senss 
public-school system. as a term preval 


because of the spirited championship of its 
ideals by effective educational leaders, and also 
in the face of as determined, violent 


is the 


even more 


opposition, It name we have ec 


me to 


associate with new ideas of promotion, new 


methods of preventing elimination, new de 


vices for moving selected groups thr 


ugh sup 


ject-matter at different rates, higher compul 


school age, new and thor analysis 


sory ugh 
(social, economic, psychological) of pupil 


populations, enr and par 


tialls differentiated offerings, 


scientifically directed study practise, new 


for all 


(educational in 


schemes sorts of educational guidance 


narrow sense, moral, tempera 


mental, voeational), new psychological char 
approaching the para 


ditt r 


! ) 
new school dav. new 


acterizations of types In 
school 


school year, 


mount problem of individual 


ences, Hew 7 
kind of class exercise, hew kinds of laboratory 


and library equipment and utilization, and 


new kinds of intimate community service. It 
has somehow set on fire our educational imag 


ination. 

The College James M 
Woop, Stephens Junior College, Columbia, 
Mo. 


The idea that secondary education should 


Junior PRESIDENT 


cover the period of adolescence has given rise 
for th 


high-school 


downward and upward 
The latter 


the junior 


to movements 
extensions of work, 


movement has produced college, 
of Chicago Univer 
the for th 
long-course requirements of 
schools. Adolescents 
This fact led 


support upward extensions of high-school work. 


which President Harper 


sity, early recognized as remedy 


professional 
influences. 


need home 


has wealthier communities to 
The initiative in this was taken by Joliet, Ili- 
the offered the first 


California, recog- 


nois, where high school 


two years of college work. 


AND 
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ng the wisd this ] s mad 
1! r college ntegral part of ts edu 
tional machinery. This 1 ment gave a 
lease on lite to a number of private sc! 3 
Missouri. School men there and else here 
the middle west the inner s ne t coeduc 
! re growing in the convict sep 
t sexes 18 best n adolesce 


training. ge aids the gradual 


development of girlhood womanhood i1 


stead of the overnight transition wrought by 


Her lies th 


junior coll 


large coeducational schools. 
basic argument for the private 
a definite place in » education: 


1 hen, the 


} Ving 


Ati’ 


tem. junior emphasizes sex 


distinctions and heeds the laws of nature in 


training. The real educational rth sho 


by the Missouri junior colleges was quic 
re gnized by the state lniversity Niv rr 
ularly inspected and accredited s s be 


to the Missouri Junior College Union. 


recommends a four-year cour the last 
+ "=! . + + 

vears of high school and tl firs 

lege. Large increases enrollment d 


scholarship shown by one 
Missouri 
the 


junior college 


indica 


may be ition 


taken as Sor 


value of standardization. 


Pre; ring Teachers for Leaders ip in S pe 
J. W. CRABTREE, president of th 
River Falls, Wis. 


Education 
~ 


‘tate Normal School at 


Teaching has assumed an entirely new im 
portance during the past decade. It is devel 


oping more and more into an art and a science 


instead of remaining a sentiment merely 
This age is demanding, as never be fore, traine d 


specialists to do the w rk of the world. The 


demand so strong among the people for spe 


cialists in education is only a part of th 


larger insistent demand. Both normal schools 
and 


recognizing 


schools of education have been slow 


sk wer 


normal school, 


demand and still 


The 


legislatures, ignored by 


this 
complying with it. starved 


by state the national 


congress and trampled upon by colleges and 
universities during the first fifty years of its 
existence, has during the past decade shown 
some very definite signs of life and possibly 
some sprouts of growth in leadership in train- 


The school of 


ing specialists in education. 














29, 1916 SCHOOL AND 
fre g x ! indicaps | 
hee starved | the slature, but it 
st « d deat] vy the college 
d university senat It was unwelcome 
, a ‘ mivereity denart 
ts a a vned by the mother 
stitu s rights e been plain disre 
rded by t ther embers of tl family 
s Ss | 1! nd agee* nore Tr less by 
e practis traditions and prejudices 
s not « 1 vet dominant personality 
ul ersity neither 18s 1t an important tac ‘ 
r in special education, unless the very few ( 
pt f w Columbia Teachers Col 
S ds almost alone be accepted as thi 
eri rule Yet bot! r sc] and 
I ed ication re more | ve than eve! 
fore Che norn sc] has begun to study 
e dis ( ve is to write prescrip ns 
d tl teachers’ « eg no longer confines 
self exclusively to the one idea of diagnosis 
( nvestigatiol Phe rmal sel l is na 
nat sset eve I re so than the stat r 
litural college nd si} ild be s regarded | 
e national government the distribution of 
itional aid for educat Che normal sch 
nd the teachers’ college must ve the edu 
tional uphit for the whol intry by pre 
ring teachers for leadership in special edu 
on 
i cational Pre} 4 ) r Foreiaqn Ser ‘ 
Dr. GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT issistant secre t 
tary-general the Second Pan-America 
Ser tifie ¢ ress Wa n rt 1) ( 
No phase in t de movement 
reparedness is ‘thy greater consider 
m by the Amer peo] than the prepa 
ration of young m« for a career pub 
service in foreign fields in accord with the dé 
ny t this nat ind the ideals of democracy 
ind to assist the developmer ind mainte 
nance of material prosperity at home nd 
broad through scientif methods, eco 
principles and business practises that squar 
vith Christian practises Prominent edu 
tors, enlightened business men and gover 
nent officials, foreseeing that the United St 
must se its position f isolation, ¢ r 
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SCHOOL 


stimulus rising out of 
Tt the and their 


thinking 


the recitation has done 


children 
to group 
than accomplish an added step 


f a little group of indi 


Y. Joyner, 
endent of P 


State Super 


iuthority m he 


he governed and must 


than any otl form 


Css and renigt are more ( 


pendent upon the intelligence 


perpetuity, suce 
and character of 


the individual citi Liberty, fraternity, 


Zen. 


equality are cherished and distinctive prin- 


ciples of democracy. Government of the peo- 


le for the people is more dependent than any 


other form of government upon the coopera- 


tion of the people, upon a recognition of the 
| | 


and 


rights, duties and obli 


brotherhood o upon a correlative 
consideration 
each for 

Eduea- 


tion that provides preparation for democracy 


gations moral, and political, 


each, all for each. 
must lay special emphasis upon the distinctive 
and the 


efficient 


principles distinctive virtues de 


manded for democratic government. 
Voeational 
the great industrial masses, constituting ninety 


United 


education for the preparation of 
per cent. of the total population of the 


States, for more efficient and profitable work 
is not only an economic necessity in a democ- 
racy, but also a democratic right and obliga- 


Without 


have equality of opportunity to work and to 


tion. it this vast majority can not 


most for themselves and to con 
But 


high 


live, to get the 


tribute the most to others. vocational 


sense a 


the re be 


education will prove in no 


preparation for democracy unless 


developed with it a sense of obligation and 


a desire and determination to use increased 


efficiency to give more as well as to get 


AND 


SOCIETY 


- 
itself 


videst opport 


ition tor ¢e¢ 


of politic 
restraint 


commol!l 


operation, an ‘K for tl 
toler- 


rights Tt others, 


consideration for the 
views of others, freedom and inde- 


pendence of thought prompt obedience To 


properly constituted authority, are other vir 


tues the cultivation of whi is an essential 


part of preparatio p in a demoe 


racy. The wise teach« lominant aim is 


citizen-making—* preparation through edue: 


tion for a democracy will find innumerable 


playground 


opportunities in schoolroom and on 


] 


stimulation 
should m 


little republie, here 


for the f these 


virtues. He room and 


lessons 


his playground a 
taught 


in good citizens! pin i nocracy are 


every day by precept where the 


characteristic virtues democracy are con 
stantly called int ) Pract . 2 nd whe re the 
highest ideals of nocracy ar ( 


held the children. Ther 
found the 


ynstantly 


be fore are to be 


same hum: l eS ind classes, rich 
and Ww ak, self sh and unsel- 


and poor, strong 


dest and brazen; the 
tasks 


and rude, m« 


= . 
ish, gentie 


same human relations and obligations, 


and burdens, joys and sorrows; the same hu 


man ambitions and temptations as 


passions, 
are to be fi t] ‘ger schoolroom and 
playground of the republic, but all in a forma 


tive and diré ctabl 











